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Tomatoes  are  still  ripening  in  Victory  Gardens  and  being  canned.  One 
letter  today  is  from  a  woman  who  had  trouble  with  the  tomatoes  she  put  up  earlier 
jia  the  season.    Then  there's  a  question  about  feeding  pullets  so  they'll  lay  well 
this  fall,  and  another  about  washing  wool  school  clothes  at  home  instead  of  hav- 
iag  them  dry-cleaned.    Scientists  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  sup- 
plied the  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Question  number  one:     "Some  of  the  first  tomatoes  I  canned  did  not 
keep  well.    I  am  still  getting  lots  of  tomatoes  from  my  garden  and  would  like  to 
maice  sure  they  will  keep  when  I  can  them.     I  use  the  open-kettle  method." 

The  home  economists  don't  recommend  the  open-kettle  method,  because 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  bacteria  may  get  in  when  food  ie  transferred  from 
kettle  to  jars.    Or  possibly  you  did  not  seal  your  jars  perfectly. 

Tomatoes  are  so  easy  to  can  in  a  hot  water  bath,  it  is  safer  to  do  them 
"at  way  rather  than  lose  any  more.    This  is  the  standard  method:     Select  firm  ripe 
tomatoes  of  medium  size  and  uniform  shape,  free  from  spots  and  decay.    Put  them  in 
■Ballon  layers  in  a  wire  basket  or  a  thin  cloth  or  colander,  and  dip  in  boiling 
*ter  for  about  a  minute  to  loosen  the  skins.    Then  plunge  them  quickly  into  cold 
*ter.    Drain,  peel  and  core  them  promptly.    Quarter  the  tomatoes,  put  them  in  a 
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them  drives  some  of  the  air  out  of  the  tissues,  shrinks  the  tomatoes  so  that  you 
can  pack  more  economically  and  shortens  the  time  of  processing. 

Second  question:     "Please  tell  me  how  to  change  the  feed  of  the  pullets 
in  my  home  flock  so  they  will  lay  more  eggs  this  fall.     I  have  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Leghorns.    They  were  hatched  in  April." 

The  poultry  specialists  say  that  your  Leghorns  may  he  ready  within  the 
next  week  or  two  to  have  their  diet  gradually  changed.    The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
heavier  birds  which  do  not  mature  until  they  are  24  to  26  weeks  old.     So  you  can 
wait  2  to  4  weeks  longer  before  you  reduce  the  amount  of  protein  in  their  ration 
and  begin  to  feed  a  laying  diet. 

The  best  diets  for  growing  chickens  contain  about  20  or  21  percent  of 
protein,  to  make  them  grow  well  and  prepare  them  to  produce  full-size  eggs  when 
nature.    A  laying  diet  contains  about  16  percent  of  protein  and  a  larger  percent 
of  grain.    In  commercial  feeds  the  percentages  of  each  ingredient  are  all  worked 
out  scientifically.    Be  careful  not  to  change  the  formula,  by  adding  more  of  any 
feedstuff.    No  added  grain  is  necessary  if  you  started  your  chickens  on  an  all- 
mash  starting  and  growing  diet. 

Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  specialists  recommend  starting  to 
change  from  a  growing  to  a  laying  diet  about  1  month  before  you  expect  the  pullets 
to  lay  eggs.    Take  about  2  weeks  to  make  the  change.     Then  the  pullets  will  be  on 
the  laying  diet  for  about  2  weeks  before  they  actually  lay.    This  means  changing 
wiite  Leghorns  from  a  growing  to  a  laying  diet  when  they  are  about  17  weeks  old, 
and  changing  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  chickens  of  other  heavier  breeds  when  they  are 
about  20  or  21  weeks  old. 

If  you  want  further  detailed  information  about  feeding  chickens  you 
can  get  it  from  your  State  agricultural  college. 

Question  number  three  takes  us  from  pallets  to  school  clothes. 

"Could  I  wash  wool  dresses  and  skirts  at  home  instead  of  sending  them 


to  a  dry  cleaner?    We  wait  such  long  stretches  of  time  "before  getting  our  things 
back:."  ' 

The  home  economists  say  you  can  wash  many  knit  wool  garments,  such  as 
sweaters  and  knit  suits.    You  might  also  wash  some  flannels  and  challies  .  These 
are  close  woven,  fairly  thin  woolens  that  do  not  shrink  "badly.    Be  sure  to  test  a 
piece  of  the  fabric  if  you  can,  before  you  put  the  whole  garment  in  the  tub,  to 
see  whether  the  color  is  fast  and  whether  the  fabric  shrinks  much.    Before  you  wet 
any  knitted  garment,  measure  it  or  make  a  drawing  of  its  outlines  on  a.  large  piece 
of  paper,  so  you  can  dry  or  "block"  it  to  the  same  measurements. 

Skirts  and  dresses  made  on  straight  simple  lines  are  more  likely  to  tub 
well  than  bias  cut,  pleated,  or  circular  garments,  or  those  with  extra  decorations 
like  fancy  embroidered  pockets,  shirring,  or  pleats.    Pleated  skirts  are  usually 
cut  on  the  straight  of  the  goods,  but  even  so,  they  are  hard  to  press  after  wash- 
ing.   It  saves  time  to  baste  the  pleats  in  place  before  you  wash  the  skirt. 

Wash  knitted  woolens  and  wool  dresses  and  skirts  by  hand,  rather  than 
in  a  machine.    You  are  less  likely  to  shrink  or  mat  the  material.    Use  only  luke- 
warm water  for  washing  and  rinsing.    Don't  rub  soap  directly  on  a  woolen  garment. 
Make  plenty  of  suds  from  a  mild  soap  before  you  put  the  wool  in.    Some  of  the  soap- 
less  oil  shampoo  materials  are  good  for  washing  wool.     Squeeze  the  suds  through  the 
fabric  without  rubbing.    Rubbing  shrinks  and  hardens  wool.     Wash  gently  and  quickly. 
Don't  let  the  garment  stand  in  the  suds.    Never  soak  a  wool  garment. 

Wringing  tends  to  stretch  a  wool  garment  out  of  shape.    After  the  first 
washing,  squeeze  the  water  out  gently,  and  then  wash  again  in  another  suds  of  the - 
same  lukewarm  temperature.    Again  squeeze  out  the  suds,  and  rinse  in  several  chang- 
es of  clear  lukewarm  water.     You  can  get  still  more  moisture  out  if  you  roll  the 
garment  in  a  towel  and  then  squeeze.     Take  it  out  of  the  towel  right  away  and  dry 
«  m  a  warm  place,  but  not  near  a  fire  or  in  direc:  sunlight. 

Dry  a  sweater  or  knitted  suit  on  a  large  flat  surface,  gently  pulled 
o  its  original  shape,  as  you  measured  it.     Steam  press  wool  fabrics. 


